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ENGLAND. 


HER WEALTH AND POWER. 
From Dr. Humphrey's Tour, published in the New York 


Observer. 

As in approaching a great and wealthy 
city, every thing conspires to excite high ex- 
pectations, long before you get a glimpse of 
its tall steeples and magnificent buildings; 
so you cannot approach the island of Great 
Britain, from any quarter, without perceiving, 
while yet its cliffs are below the horizon, that 
you are drawing near to a great commercial 
country. If it is the Irish Channel which you 
enter, you find it covered with coasters, and 
steam vessels, and stately merchantmen, and 
splendid packets. Is it the harbour of Ply- 
mouth or of Portsmouth for which you steer, 
it is whitened, in like manner, with a busy 
and prosperous commerce; and proudly bears 
upon its bosom many a gallant ship of the 
royal navy. Or do you bear away for the 
English Channel, the waters are every where 
instinct with commercial enterprise, and laden 
with its richest products. And as you sweep 
round the island, and enter the Thames, and 
are borne onward by the rising tide, towards 
the great emporium of the world, you are 
astonished to see what fleets of merchantmen 
are arriving and departing; and still more, 
when, for many miles below London, you are 
obliged to thread your way through dense 
forests of masts, from the tall “ Norwegian 
pine,” down to the slender spars of the humble 
fishing smack. Such are the thousand demon- 
strations of the wealth and power of Britain, 
which strike you, even before you set your 
foot upon her shores; and as you make the 
tour of the island, it is impossible not to feel 
that she is the richest country on the globe. 

Let me suppose, then, that you take one of 
the packets for Liverpool. You will, of 
course, when you arrive there, embrace the 
earliest opportunity to see what is most 
worthy of a stranger’s attention in that pros- 
perous town. You will look at the public 
buildings—at the long ranges of lofty ware- 
houses—at the immense piles of cotton and 
other commodities, just discharged upon the 
quays ; and, above all, at the docks them- 
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to ride in, and crowded with merchantmen | than London; but she is incomparably richer 
and packets, as if the trade of a kingdom was | than any other, whether ancient or modern. 
concentred there: all these you will pass in| It would scarcely be extravagant to say, that 
rapid review, and they will, I may venture to | she possesses the means of buying out half a 
predict, give you a higher idea of the wealth | score of the largest capitals, at a fair valua- 
of the place, and the extent of its trade, than | ticn. Who will deny that London is, at this 
any description has ever conveyed to your|moment, the great banking house of the 
mind. And then, too, the quantities of goods | world, and is able seriously to affect every 
daily arriving by the Liverpool and Man-|monied system of every nation, almost at 


chester rail-road, for shipment to the United | 


States and other foreign markets, will vastly 
exceed all your previous conceptions. 

Is Manchester your next stopping place? 
See how many thousand bales of cotton are 
transported to that vast market in a single 
day, to be consumed, almost as soon as they 
reach the mills; pass through some of the 


pleasure ! 

What was it, but British gold, that enabled 
Spain and Germany, and other continental 
powers, to meet the shock of the French 
revolution ; to keep such vast armies in the 
field; to maintain the struggle with the great- 
est conqueror of modern times, for almost 
twenty years, till the whirlwind of the last 


largest factories; look into the warehouses, | battle swept him away, and a rock in the 
many stories high, and near a furlong in} wide ocean received him to its safe and final 
length; think what cargoes of crates and|custody? What other nation was ever able 
bales and packages are put up and sent off|to build and keep in commision a thousand 


every week, and what millions of pounds have 
been invested in buildings and all kinds of 
machinery ; then pass on, if you choose, to 
Leeds ; from Leeds to Sheffield; from thence 
to Birmingham, and so on, from one manu- 
facturing town to another, diligently making 
your observations and enquiries, and it will 
be strange, indeed, if you do not say, “ the 
half was not told you.” 

Nor, if you would form any just estimate 
of the enormous wealth and resources of 
England, must you fail to notice what a vast 
amount of business is done upon the numerous 
canals and great roads of the kingdom. You 
must look, also, at the crops and pasturage, 
and flocks and herds, such as the world can 
no where exhibit, on an equal extent of terri- 
tory ; and when you have done all this, and 
glanced at the proud castles and wide do- 
mains of the nobility, and thought of their 
princely incomes, and looked into the depots 
and arsenals and dockyards of the kingdom, 
conceive, if you can, what must be the aggre- 
gate wealth, and what the power of such a 
country. 

But I have not yet spoken of the metropo- 
lis, the heart of this mighty empire, whose 
beat fills every great artery, and sends life 
and health to all the extremities of the body 
politic. You must see London, or all your 
conceptions of the riches and greatness of the 
empire will be extremely inadequate. Lon- 
don! its palaces, its churches, its post-office, 
its custom-house, its Exchange, its Bank of 
England, its wilderness of costly and magnifi- 


ships of war, like those which rode trium- 
phant in every sea, and I may almost say, 
blockaded the whole continent of Europe for 
ten years? 

It appears from authentic sources, that 
during the French revolutionary war, which 
broke out in 1793 and lasted till 1802, Great 
Britain expended 468 millions of pounds, or 
about 2340 millions of dollars. The war 
against Bonaparte began in 1803, and ended 
in 1815. During those twelve years of ex- 
travagance and carnage, she spent the enor- 
mous sum of 1159 millions! !—771 millions 
of which, were raised by taxes. Yes, seven 
hundred, seventy-one millions of pounds, or 
about 3759 millions of dollars, were paid into 
the treasury, by the people, in twelve years! 
—that is to say, about $312,000,000 annually 
—or more than $800,000 per day!! Was 
there ever any other nation, since the world 
began, that could have raised one third part 
of this sum, without utter bankruptcy or ruin! 
But this is not all. During the period of 
twenty-two years, from 1793 to 1815, Great 
Britain raised by loans, 589 millions of pounds, 
making her total expenditures in these wars, 
1623 millions of pounds, or 8000 millions of 
dollars! Now be it remembered, that nine 
tenths of this incredible sum was as much 
lost to the nation as if it had been thrown 
into the Atlantic, and yet, there is no count- 
ing her remaining treasures. It is true, her 
national debt is enormous—between eight and 
nine hundred millions of pounds, under the 
weight of which, it has often been predicted, 


cent edifices, both public and private; its|she must one day sink to rise no more. But 
bridges, its warehouses, its docks, its com-|to whom does she owe this debt? To France? 
merce, its merchandize, its liveries, its nobles, | to Russia? to the United States!—No; but 


its bankers, its thousands of high minded and 
wealthy merchants: but | forbear. There 


\to herself; that is, to her own people. Not 
\a dollar of it is due to any foreign nation ;— 


selves, ample enough almost for a great navy | have been more popuious cities in the world|so that if the British government were to 
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declare itself bankrupt to-morrow, the nation 
would still be just as rich as it is now. It 
would be an act of extreme injustice to all 
the fund holders, to be sure, and would ruin 
thousands of families; but the money would 
all remain in the country—and Britain would 
continue to be, as she is, by far the richest 
nation in the world. 

But how is this to be accounted for? She 
was once poor, and what has made her so 
enormously rich ? How is it, that after throw- 
ing away money enough, in foreign wars, to 
enrich a great empire, she has still enough 
left to buy out twenty kingdoms! In answer- 
ing these questions, I shall be led to glance 
rapidly, as I proposed, at her natural re- 
sources, her agriculture, her manufactures, 
and her commerce. And, 

First, what are the natural resources of the 
island of Great Britain? Who in looking at 
it, (a mere speck upon the map of the globe,) 
would suppose there could ever be such an 
accumulation of wealth and power, as it un- 
deniably contains, on so small a territory? 
None of its mountains teem with the precious 
ore, and none of its rivers “ roll down their 
golden sands.” It has some liberal veins of 
copper; but its most valuable minerals are 
iron, tin, and lead. The single state of Vir- 
ginia is larger by nearly three millions of 
acres than the whole of England and Wales, 
from the “ land’s end” to “the banks of the 
Tweed.” Missouri, also, is larger, by a mil- 
lion of acres; Georgia by more than half a 
million ; and Illinois contains just about the 
same number of square miles. The climate 
of Britain is better than that of almost any 
other country, so far north, being greatly 
modified by the proximity of the Atlantic 
and German oceans ; but it will not compare 
with some others, in milder latitudes. In 
some parts of England, the natural soil is 
deep and rich; in general it is good ; and it 
is certainly almost every where susceptible 
of high cultivation. But my belief is, that 
the soil of Kentucky is richer—Illinois is 
richer; and to say nothing of some of the 
states further south, I am strongly inclined 
to the opinion, that both New York and Penn- 
sylvania contain more square miles of first 
rate Jand, in proportion to the area, than 
England and Wales. I speak now of the 
soil, in its virgin state—certainly that of Eng- 
land is under higher cultivation. 

So far as great water power contributes to 
the wealth and prosperity of a country, Bri- 
tain enjoys no advantages over ather nations. 
In fact, she has very little, compared with 
many others, that are infinitely inferior to 
her in capital and enterprise. But she does 
not need it. She has inexhaustible beds of 
coal, and the steam engine, which are worth 
more to her than would be all the water 
power she could have. By the help of steam, | 
she sinks her shafts wherever coal or any of 
the valuable ores are found, and brings up the 
ope: from the depth of a hundred fathoms. 

f it is iron, she erects her furnace and forges 
on the spot; and whether it be hill or dale, 
she generates all the power she wants, with 
the greatest ease, to wield the most ponderous 
machinery. If it is any other metal, she does 





the same. If it is lime that she wishes to 
prepare for building, or for manure, she rarely 
finds it necessary to go far for coal to burn it. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to find alternate 
strata of coal and iron and limestone, all in 
the same pit; and then you will see all the 
processes of bringing them up from its dark 
caverns, manufacturing the iron and burning 
the lime, going on at once. Some of the 
veins are followed by the workmen, to the 
distance of one or two miles, and it was ex- 
ceedingly interesting to me to see fine wheat 
and other crops waving over extensive fields, 
while the excavations were going on below, 
and yielding to the proprietors a hundred 
times the value of the lands themselves. Be- 
fore the prodigious power and various appli- 
cations of steam were discovered, these vast 
beds of coal were valuable, simply as common 
fuel; but now there is nothing but what they 
can accomplish, and they are worth incom- 
parably more to the country than the mines 
of Potosi would have been, had they been 
placed in the mountains of Wales instead of 
the Andes. 


From Annals of Education. 
VITTORINO DA FELTRE; 
THE ITALIAN EDUCATOR OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

It has been observed, that like other sci- 
ences and arts, education has its cycles and 
revolutions—its reformers and regenerators— 
its periods of decline and revival. New 
views have usually for a long period only a 
partial and local influence, and often fall back 
into forgetfulness. It is only when they are 
embodied by some of those extraordinary in- 
struments which Providence raises up for 
this purpose, and, it should be added, when 
the world has been prepared to receive them, 
by a succession of local reforms, or by the 
crying nature of abuses, that they produce 
results of a general and permanent nature. 
The biography of Vittorino da Feltre, an 
Italian educator of the fifteenth century—a 
master spirit, whose influence seemed to have 
been limited to his own immediate sphere, al- 
though its spreading circles may have been 
felt in the countries upon which the light of 
the reformation soon after dawned, and thus, 
perhaps, have extended even to our own 
times, is deeply interesting as a part of the 
history of education; and presents a noble 
example to those who devote themselves to 
the same sacred employment. 

This remarkable man was born in an ob- 
scure Venetian village in 1378. His parents 
were so poor that they could only furnish 
him an ignorant and ill-educated teacher. 
The intelligent pupil soon perceived the de- 
ficiency of his instructor, and hastened to Pa- 
dua, where he enjoyed the instruction of some 
of the first masters of the age. He was 
compelled to pass much of his time in giving 
instruction, in order to gain his own subsist- 
ence, but still made so great proficiency 
that he received the degree of doctor, an 
honor seldom conferred at that period. He 
would never consent, however, to wear the 
ring and other insignia which were then worn 


by those who received this distinction. Not 
satisfied with the course of studies generally 
pursued, he resolved to become acquainted 
with the mathematics, then so much neglected 
in Italy that even in the learned city of Pa. 
dua there was but a single instructor in this 
science, Pelacane, who, unhappily, was not 
less distinguished for his avarice than his 
knowledge. His instructions in the Univer. 
sity were confined to philosophy, and who- 
ever wished to acquire the mathematics was 
compelled to pay a considerable sum for pri- 
vate lessons. He demanded from Vittorino 
a compensation which he was utterly unable 
to pay, and the zealous pupil, in the hope of 
attaining his object, entered the service of 
Pelacane, and persevered in performing the 
most menial offices for six months, with un- 
wearied faithfulness, in order to gain his 
favor, but without making the least impres.- 
sion upon the selfish pedant. Unmoved in 
his resolution, Vittorino then procured Eu- 
clid, and, by his own unassisted efforts, made 
himself master of the first ten books, in six 
months; a thing unheard of in those days. 
He connected with this the study of other 
mathematical works, and was soon prepared 
to give instructions himself in this science. 
Such were the difficulties which in that pe- 
riod obstructed the path of knowledge, while 
they doubtless gave additional vigour to those 
who were able to surmount them. Vittorino 
observed, ‘I have much to thank Pelacane, 
that he chose to make me a mathematician 
for nothing.” It may be observed, in passing, 
that Pelacane soon lost all his pupils, and was 
dismissed from the University. 

Vittorino continued to pursue eagerly every 
branch of knowledge, except astrology, 
which he seems to have disregarded, in spite 
of the superstition of the age, and, at the age 
of forty, commenced the study of Greek, 
with one of his countrymen at Venice, who 
had just returned from his travels. He after- 
wards returned to Padua, where he was re- 
ceived with the highest honours, both by the 
students and inhabitants, was attended by a 
great number of pupils, and gave instruction 
to many gratuitously. By the invitation of 
the students he took charge of the gymna- 
sium, and at the same time commenced more 
fully his peculiar career as an educator in 
1422, by establishing a school in his own 
house. 

{n this private institution, he made no dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor, ex- 
cept that the former were obliged to pay a 
certain sum which was employed for the sup- 
port of the latter. For himself he did not 
reserve the smallest compensation. “ It is 
gain enongh for me,” said he, “if my pupils 
learn from me to live well and to speak well.” 

The number of pupils was limited, and 
neither entreaties nor tempting offers could 
induce him to increase it. All applicants un- 


derwent a rigid examination, and the corrupt, 
and those who were destitute of talents, were 
rejected without hesitation ; if he subsequently 
found that a pupil had no capacity for higher 
studies, he sent him back to his parents, with 
the advice that they should prepare him for 
the employment for which he seemed to be 
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best fitted. Happy would it be for many a 
child, and many a parent, if modern educa- 
tors would adopt the same bold and decided 
course. It would save society from many a 
useless incumbrance in the learned profes- 
sions, who might become valuable citizens in 
other occupations, and spere much mortifica- 
tion and disappointment to those who are im- 
mediately interested in the success of a 
youth. 

Vittorino was naturally of a sanguine tem- 
perament, inclined to violence of passion. In 
order to become master of himself, he prac- 
tised the utmost temperance, avoided every 
species of stimulating food, and inflicted upon 
himself many of those unnecessary hardships 
which in that age were deemed subservient 
to a life of virtue and piety. If he found 
himself inclined to anger, he still retained 
sufficient self-command to refrain from speak- 
ing or acting until he became tranquil. He 
was not however satisfied with relying upon 
his own strength, but resorted to religion and 
to its great Author, as the only means of ob- 
taining the complete victory over his evil dis- 
positions, and employed himself in doing good 
in every way in his power—to the sick, the 
unfortunate, and the prisoner, as well as to 
the ignorant. Instead of accumulating wealth 
from the fees paid by his numerous pupils, he 
distributed it to those who were needy. At 
one time he had seventy pupils, to whom he 
gave not only gratuitous instruction, but food, 
clothing, and the costly manuscript copies of 
books, then the only ones to be procured, for 
the pursuit of their studies. He often assisted 
their parents, in order that they might pursue 
their studies free from all anxieties. When 
a pupil had finished his studies, he usually 

ve him a valuable book. A manuscript of 

‘enophon, in the Laurentian Library at Flo- 

rence, still bears the inscription in his hand- 
writing addressing it as a present to one of 
his pupils, as a mark of his affection. 

Finding it impossible to restrain the stu- 
dents of the gymnasium at Padua from their 
vicious courses, for want of sufficient au- 
thority, he withdrew to Venice, and esta- 
blished there a second private institution for 
education ; but Providence had prepared for 
him a more important sphere of action. Man- 
tua was, at that time, under the government 
of the Marquis Francisco Gonzago, distin- 
guished for his heroism, his mildness, his ge- 
nerosity, and his love of splendour. His wife, 
who was no less remarkable for her piety and 
literary accomplishments than for her beauty, 
bore him a numerous family; and both pa- 
rents were anxious to obtain a worthy edu- 
cator for their children. Gonzaga at length 
heard of Vittorino, and commissioned a Ve- 
netian nobleman to secure him for this pur- 
pose, at any price he should think proper to 
demand. ‘The modesty of Vittorino led him, 
at first, to decline the proposal, both on ac- 
count of the responsibility involved, and his 
disiike to a court life. When he heard of 
the splendour and power of Gonzaga, he re- 
marked, “ how difficult it is for virtue to hold 
the reins in the midst of such prosperity !” 
He feared that he should not be able to follow 
the proper methods of education with the 











children of such a prince, or enable them to 
resist the temptations with which they were 
surrounded. He afterwards reflected, that if 
this prince honoured virtue so much, his exam- 
ple would influence his subjects, and that if 
he succeeded in preparing these pupils to be 
good governors, he should secure the welfare 
of the state for a long time. He hoped, also, 
that the generosity of Gonzaga would enable 
him to accomplish his favorite object in found- 
ing a more perfect institution than he had yet 
established. 

These motives (for he would not hear of 
salary) determined him to go to Mantua, with 
the firm resolution to leave it whenever he 
found in the corruptions of the court, or in 
other circumstances, insurmountable obstacles 
to his method of education. He expressed 
these views to Gonzaga on his arrival, and 
was assured, that if he would undertake the 
task of educating his children, he should have 
unlimited authority to pursue his own plans. 

A residence had been prepared for the edu- 
cator and his pupils, provided with every 
thing which could serve for convenience or 
pleasure. Shady walks, pleasant gardens, 
long galleries, a room adorned with paintings, 
a table supplied with all the luxuries which 
the age could furnish, in its services and its 
food, seemed to justify the name of “ Gio- 
iosa,” or “ The Delicious,” which was applied 
to this palace. Vittorino found much which 
might be employed in accordance with his 
views, but much also which was opposed to 
them. In addition to the excessive material 
luxury of this princely residence, the palace 
swarmed with perfumed servants, and proud 
and ill educated young noblemen, selected 
companions for his pupils. The princes gave 
themselves up to their propensities without 
reserve, and spent their time at the table or 
in idle amusements. 

Discouraging as these appearances were, 
and strongly as Vittorino was inclined at first 
to renounce his task, he finally resolved to 
remain and boldly combat every difficulty. 
At first he assumed the position of an idle 
observer, in order that he might become 
thoroughly acquainted with the characters of 
those around him, and by giving free scope 
to these young spirits, learn better how to 
guide them. As soon as this point was se- 
cured, he commenced his task with vigour ; 
he only retained the less corrupt and talented 
of the young noblemen, and sent away the 
rest, without any regard to their wishes. He 
reduced the number of the servants, and as- 
signed to each a particular task, which should 
prevent all disorder and abuse—he placed a 
trusty porter at the door, who allowed no one 
to go in or out without his permission, and 
thus secured his pupils from the tempters and 
flatterers who would otherwise have beset 
them. The mode of life, clothing, and all 
the circumstances of his pupils, underwent an 
entire change. He was careful to see that 
his directions were rigidly observed, while he 
treated those under his care with great mild- 
ness, and made all the changes without con- 
sulting his patron, in order that rank and in- 
trigue may have no influence upon the deci- 
sions he made. The parents of the young 





noblemen who were dismissed, neglected no 
means to injure him in the opinion of the 
prince ; but, contrary to their expectations, he 
approved entirely of the preceptor’s measures, 
and thus greatly encouraged him in his diffi- 
cult task. 

The method of education adopted by Vit- 
torino comprised many things which are con- 
sidered as discoveries of modern days. He 
was far from devoting himself exclusively to 
the intellectual instruction of his pupils, but 
sought to train at the same time, the body, 
the mind, and the heart. He exercised them 
daily in riding, running, swimming, and other 
active exercises suited to their respective 
tastes, and the occupations to which they 
were destined. By such exercises, he ob- 
served that not only the body is developed 
and improved in strength and agility, but the 
passions are rendered less powerful, and the 
mind better prepared for study and reflection. 
He was most pleased with those youth who 
were most active and cheerful in their gym- 
nastic exercises, for he was persuaded that 
they would be the most indefatigable and 
zealous in intellectual labour, and in the prac- 
tice of virtue. At all seasons of the year, 
these exercises were taken in the open air, 
in order that his pupils might become alike 
indifferent to severe cold and the burnin 
heats of the sun. ‘“ My dear children,” said 
he, “ accustom yourselves to every thing, for 
you know not to what mode of life Provi- 
dence may lead you.” As the air of Mantua 
was unhealthy in summer, his pupils went 
into the country at that season, still remaining 
under his own direction, or under the care of 
confidential guardians. In the winter, they 
were not allowed to wear a great deal of 
clothing, that the free motions of their limbs 
miglst not be impeded, nor that tenderness of 
constitution produced which gives rise to so 
many diseases. He was dissatisfied when he 
saw his pupils lounging about the fire ; and 
when they complained of cold, he sent them 
into the open air. “Good mother earth,” 
said he, “‘ furnishes man with all that he needs 
—even with warmth, if he stamps vigorously 
upon the ground. The warmth we gain by 
exercise, is the most agreeable, the most dur- 
able, and the most healthy; because it is 
spread equally over the whole body. The 
fire only warms some parts of the body, and 
those excessively ; in this way, it often pro- 
duces diseases of the eyes, catarrh, and cough, 
and above all it cherishes indolence—that 
enemy of every noble enterprise. Exercise, on 
the contrary, not only produces warmth, but 
aids the digestion, invigorates the health, and 
@himates the mind.” He was careful that 
his pupils should not sleep too long; and ex- 
cessive flesh, which is often the result of too 
much repose as well as too much food, he re- 
garded as a “ heavy burden to the body, and 
a thick cloud around the soul.” 

Vittorino was always present at the meals 
of his pupils, which were prepared agree- 
ably to his directions. He required that all 
the dishes should be wholesome, as simple as 
possible, and such as could be found every 
where. He allowed them only a small quan- 
tity of the weak wine of the country, and this 
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mixed with a great deal of water. His direc- from the minds of well-informed men, the ab- 
tions were more cheerfully followed, in conse-|surd prejudice against gymnastic exercises, 
quence of his own rigid adherence to them, | which have so often heen the means of incal- 
and when his friends remonstrated with him | culable benefit to body and mind, merely be- 
on his abstemious mode of life, he playfully | cause the unthinking compare them to the 
replied, “ How different are our anxieties, my | tricks of a monkey, or because they do not 


dear friends; you are troubled that I do not | produce money to add to that flood of wealth 


partake of every thing ; and [, on the con-| which threatens to ruin the morals of our 
trary, am afraid lest you should enjoy too | country. 

much.” If, notwithstanding his precattions, | Vittorino gladly received very young child- 
any of his pupils became il!, no mother could | reninto his institution, and preferred those who 
nurse her children more faithfully than Vit-} had never received instruction from others. 
torino did these objects of his care. He commenced his course by giving them the 

He was not only careful to preserve the letters of the alphabet written with various 
health and vigour of the body, but also to cul-| colours upon the pasteboard; and joined, 
tivate agreeable habits, and taught the proper | himself, in the little games by which he en- 
positions and movements of the feet, the hands, | deavoured to impress them upon their memo- 
and the head. If, for example, a pupil had|ries. As soon as the pupils had become fa- 
the habit of leaning upon another, he drew a| miliar with the indispensable elements of 
circle on the floor, and obliged him to stand | knowledge, he examined very carefully their 
upright in order to correct this propensity ; talents and dispositions, before he ventured to 
and he resorted to other methods to prevent | mark out their course of study. Endless as 
the hiding of the hands, distortion of the fea- | is the variety of the humar faculties, it was 
tures, and other unpleasant habits. He ac-| his opinion that every one, without exception, 
customed them all to speak as clearly and| whose body is well-organized, has received 
harmoniously as possible, and by persevering | from the Creator the necessary qualifications 
exercises he improved many rough and shrill| for some occupation or branch of science, 
voices. He clothed his pupils neatly, and in| and he believed that provision should be made 
a manner suitable to their rank, but by no|to enable every one to follow the particular 
means ostentatiously ; and reproved severely | course to which he is adapted. 
those who devoted too much attention to dress, aaa 
or wished to assume the character of “ young 
fashionables.” 

His methods of physical education were at- 
tended with peculiar success in reference to 
the two elder princes under his care. The 
oldest, Ludovico, was so excessively fleshy 
that he moved with difficulty and seemed al- 
most without joints. The second, Carlo, was 
on the contrary so tall and emaciated that 
his appearance excited compassion, whilé the 
awkwardness of his position and movements 
was painful to himself, and almost laughable | intention merely is to introduce to the readers 
to others. The first anxiety of Vittorino| of “The Friend,” some extracts from the 
was to improve these shapeless forms. He / latter portion of the volume, which indeed in 
gradually withdrew from Ludovico all rich| our estimation is decidedly the best portion. 
food, and allowed him only to eat very mode- | Wilfred Eames, and Simon Hilary, two gen- 
rately of the most simple dishes, and when|tlemen of London, accept an invitation to 
he saw his appetite too keen, he called in the | spend some time at the parsonage of Charles 
aid of ingenious expedients to check this pro- | Hastings, an episcopal minister, in the pleasant 
pensity and to inspire the youth with a taste | country village of Chesterton. Eames had 
for nobler gratifications. These measures, | been bred to the law, “and the habits of rigid 
in connection with suitable exercise, gave Lu- | demonstration and of accurate research which 
dovico so regular and fine a form that he was|that science engenders, had rendered him 
soon scarcely recognized, and he continued | cautious and skeptical.” Hilary, like Gold- 
during his life a model of temperance. Car-| smith, did not know a turkey from a goose, 
lo, on the contrary, was allowed to satisfy) until he had seen it on a dish. He was more- 
himself with the most wholesome and nou- | over a decided Londoner. He was gentleman- 
rishing food, and to take dry bread at all pe-|like-—perfectly good humoured, and tolerably 
riods of the day when he desired it. Vitto-| well read in the passing literature of the day. 
rino often wept with joy, when he looked at}The parson is described as gentle, amiable, 
them, and called one his Hercules and the/|and pious, of highly cultivated intellect, pos- 
other his Achilles. Would that these wise|sessed of peculiar charms in conversation, 
methods of a dark age and benighted country | the tendency of which was ever on the side 
were oftener adopted in the institutions of a/of religion, and was remarkable for the quiet 
nation that pretends to all the light of the|and unpretending simplicity of his manners. 
nineteenth century; we might then hope! We shall pass over the description of the 
to banish some of the monstrous and some| village and the parsonage house, the intro- 
of the spectre-like figures which haunt} duction of the visiters to the parson’s wife, 
our halls of science. Strange! that all the light |“ one of those active women, ‘ on hospitable 
of physiology, and all the evidences of ex-| thoughts intent,’ who give a great charm to 
perience, should be insufficient to remove}a country residence ;” and shall begin our 





AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 

This is the title of a volume recently from 
the British press, written by Edward Jesse, 
the agreeable author of “ Gleanings in Natu- 
ral History.” It is not our purpose to essay 
a review of the book, or to follow the author 
in all his piscatory saunterings, sometimes 
trivial, sometimes amusing, and always fur- 
nishing proof incontestable of a mind sus- 
ceptible in a high degree to the beauties and 
to the tranquil enjoyments of nature. Our 
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extracts with the operations of the morning 
next after the day of the guests’ arrival at 
the rectory. 

“Those who have passed the greatest part 
of their lives in London, have had but few 
opportunities of knowing the comforts and 
enjoyments to be found in visiting a well 
regulated house in the country. There is a 
freshness, if I may call it so, about every 
thing—an absence from the dirt and noise 
and smoke of a metropolis. In this respect, 
there is nothing perhaps more striking than a 
good country bed and bed-room, and a good 
country breakfast. These Dr. Hastings’ 
visiters enjoyed in perfection, and it was af- 
ter the latter meal, that the party prepared 
for a ramble round the premises. 

“Every thing appeared new to S. Hilary, 
and as he listened to Dr. Hastings’ facts and 
illustrations of the economy of nature as they 
pursued their walk, he became interested in 
the subject, and his eyes appeared to be 
opened for the first time to the beauties of 
the works of creation. His curiosity was 
excited, and he asked for information with 
an eagerness which astonished his friend 
Eames. A hawk was observed hovering 
high in the air over the edge of the chalk- 
pit, which had been formed out of the side of 
the precipitous hill at the back of the rectory. 
The party admired its smooth and elegant 
movements, sometimes appearing as if it was 
suspended in the air, and at others falling for 
a short distance like a stone, and then sud- 
denly resuming its original position. This 
afforded an occasion for Dr. Hastings to give 
his friends an interesting account of the habits 
of the falco genus. He described their flights, 
their migrations, the beauty of their plumage, 
the quickness of their eye-sight, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which they are formed as 
birds of prey. He mentioned that during a 
tour he was once making amongst the higher 
Alps, in company with a friend, he had wit- 
nessed the flight of a noble eagle. They were 
on the side of a precipitous mountain, looking 
down from nearly a perpendicular height of 
perhaps two miles into a valley below them. 
In this situation they observed an eagle, 
which had probably been feeding on a sheep 
in the valley, begin its flight upwards. This 
was performed in circles, with great beauty 
and majesty, the ascent slowly and gradually 
taking place towards the spot which Dr. 
Hastings occupied. The sun was about to 
set, and its rays glittered on the noble bird 
as it made its gyrations in the air. There 
was no perceptible motion of its wings, al- 
though its approach to the party who were 
so intently Watching it was every instant 
more observable. At last it came near the 
spot where they were seated, and, probably 
alarmed at their appearance, it flew in a di- 
rect line over the mountain, and was soon far 
out of sight ;— 

‘an eagle flight— 
Leaving no tract behind.’ 

“In answer to a question put to him by W. 
Eames, Dr. Hastings remarked, that both the 
sight and scent of birds of prey were pecu- 
liarly acute, although he was of opinion that 
they were led to their prey more by the 
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latter than the former. This opinion, he said, | tins, while wild strawberries, and other creep- 


was contrary to that of many naturalists, but 
he formed it for the following reasons. In 
the West India islands, vultures are protected 
as necessary scavengers. After a person has 
been dead a few hours, numbers of these 
birds will settle on the roof of the house in 
which the body is, remaining on it immov- 
able and with a melancholy silence. This 
they will do, although the body emits no per- 
ceptible effluvia to those in the room with it. 
A surgeon also, who resided many years in 
the West Indies, said, that he never per- 
formed a dissection in a shut-up room with- 
out finding a number of vultures on the roof 
of the house, however fresh the subject might 
be. Many experiments have also been tried 
to prove that these birds are directed to their 
food by scent. In confirmation of this it may 
be added, that when mice increased to so 
great a degree in Dean Forest, that they 
barked the young trees on some hundreds of 
acres of plantation, kites, hawks, owls, and 
other birds of prey increased in proportion, 
and many of them were of a variety which 
had never before been seen in the forest. As 
the ravages of the mice were generally com- 
mitted amongst the long grass where they 
could not be readily seen, it is more than 
probable that the birds of prey were directed 
to the spot by scent alone. Audubon’s expe- 
riment of stuffing the skin of a fawn, and then 
finding that birds of prey came to it, appears 
by no means conclusive, as he states it to be, 
that they were attracted by sight alone. Their 
sight might have directed them certainly to 
the spot, but still there might have been some 
smell in the skin. If the head of a vulture} 
were properly dissected, there can be no 
doubt but that the organs of scent would be | 
found to be strongly developed. 

«“ When Dr. Hastings had concluded this 
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ing plants of great variety, and some of great 
beauty, attracted the notice of the party. 
From some breaks in the rocky sides of the 
path, clusters of beech were seen, with their 
silvery trunks glittering amidst the shade of 
this woodland scene. It seemed a favourite 
haunt of the wood-pigeon, whose distant 
plaintive cooing was heard, while others were 
disturbed from neighbouring trees, and their 
sudden and loud flight was echoed in the si- 
lence of the wood. ‘They emerged from it 
into a lovely glen, from which rabbits scudded 


ing thickets. 

** As they pursued their walk, a loud and 
singular note was heard. 8. Hilary enquired 
what it proceeded from, ‘ It is the ery of the 
corncrake,’ said Dr. Hastings, ‘and it is one 
of those rural sounds in which I delight. It 
is a shy and singular bird, regular in its 
times of coming to and quitting us, although 
from the length of its body, and the short- 
ness of its wings, it appears but little adapted 
for a long flight, and for encountering those 
gales it must meet with in its passage to dis- 
tant countries. Little is known of its habits, 
and it is but lately that I have discovered one 
of its peculiarities, which seems to belong to 
this bird alone. I encourage the labourers ot 
my neighbourhood to bring me the eggs of 
partridges and pheasants, if they happen to 
mow or reap over the nests of those birds, 
and I have generally some hens under which 
I can place them. Last summer, a labourer 
brought me some pheasants’ eggs, and also 
four eggs of the corncrake, which I had never 
seen before. ‘They were all put under the 
same hen, and were all hatched at the same 
time, and placed with the hen under a coop 


on my lawn. The young pheasants soon 
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‘ for nothing seems to touch them, and there- 
fore they must be useless.’ ‘I am glad that 
you asked the question,’ said Dr. Hastings, 
* because I think that I can give you a setis- 
factory answer to it. Those bents which you 
seem to think so useless, contain, as I can 
show you, the seeds of the grass. If cattle 
eat them, the seeds would be lost, but by be- 
ing left, the earth is renovated with grasses, 
and one of the most useful plants, both to man 
and beast, is thus preserved by a constant 
succession. This I consider a beautiful ar- 
rangement of nature, or rather of a beneficent 
Providence; and the more we enquire into, 
and study its ways, the more reason we shall 
have to wonder at and admire them.’ 

“‘ They pursued their walk. Dr. Hastings 
took the opportunity of further illustrating 
his remarks, by pointing out the numerous 
wormcasts which covered the meadow over 
which the party were walking. ‘ These little 
deposits of earth,’ he said, ‘ may appear use- 
less, and I have observed that you have found 
them rather unpleasant appendages to your 
shoes. Their utility, however, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Each of the little deposits you see, is 
composed of the finest particles of earth, and 
they have all passed through the stomach of 
worms. ‘They are then thrown up to the 
surface of the ground, and assist in enriching 
and improving the herbage. Nor is this the 
only utility worms are of. In making their 
tracks in the earth, passages are left, which 
form channels or conductors for the rain, 
which gradually finds its way to the roots 
and fibres of plants, and they are thus nou- 
rished and invigorated.’ ‘I had no idea,’ he 
continued, ‘ of the immense quantity of worms 
which are to be found in a small space of 
ground, until I had some salt scattered, lately, 
over a patch of rank grass, by way of improv- 
ing the herbage. The rain soon washed the 


account, he conducted his companions to see| learnt to peck their food, but the corncrakes, | salt into the earth, and thus drove the worms 
one of his favourite views. It was from the | notwithstanding the example set them, ran | to the surface, where thousands of them were 
edge of the down that he pointed it out to} round the coop with their heads in the air, found dead. In continuation he pointed out 
them. Opposite to the spot on which they | and showed no disposition to seek for food on|to his guests the utility of nettles, thistles, 
stood, there was a perfect amphitheatre of} the ground. After watching them for some | briars, and other plants which have been con- 
hills, great part of which were covered with | time, I offered them a small worm which I | sidered worthless. Even mole-hills, he in- 
hanging woods, having a great variety of| held between my finger and thumb, and which | formed them, were of great use in extensive 
foliage, encompassing a valley of the richest} was eagerly taken. In this way food was re- | sheep pastures, as they were generally cover- 


fertility, through which the trout stream | 
meandered in a playful and irregular manner. | 
The summit of a hill to the left, commande! 
a landscape which nature appeared to delight 
in, as her choicest treasures seemed to have 
been lavished upon it. Here were grassy 
knolls, and hanging copses, with here and 
there fine spreading oak and beech trees, | 


as they approached, and pheasants skulked 
in the grass, and then flew to the : 


gularly given to them, until they learnt to 
take it themselves, but always from a height 
which they could just reach. This fact, 
which is not, I believe, known to naturalists, 
served to convince me that these birds pro- 
cure their food, probably slugs and insects, 
from the stalks of grass, and also from the 
seeds of grapes in the same way, and that 


: ; 
and little silvery sparkling streamlets, which} tiey never look for it on the ground. 


seemed formed for the purpose of refreshing 
the roots of these majestic trees; all these 
formed the principal features of a scene in 
which every thing was blended in the love- 
liest harmony and proportions. The strangers 


“Dr. Hastings had been mentioning his 
favourite idea, that upon a careful examina- 
tion of the works of creation, however minute 
and insignificant they might appear, and how- 
ever worthless and even noxious, they would | 


were delighted with what they had seen, and | all be found to answer some good and useful 


when they had sufficiently admired the view, | 


purpose. ‘They were then walking across a 


Dr. Hastings conducted them to the lower| meadow, the grass of which had been closely 
grounds by a rocky path which wound its|eaten by some sheep, with the exception of 


way through the sloping wood of beech trees 
beneath them. ‘The rocks on each side of 
them were streaked with narrow veins, some 
of which had been perforated by sand-mar- 


the stalks or bents, which waved as a gentle 
breeze passed over them, and glittered when 
the sun emerged from a fleeting cloud. ‘ What | 
is the-use of those stalks,’ enquired 8. Hilary, | 


ed with a species of wild thyme which was of 
great benefit to the sheep. He entered into 
those speculations on nature which are to be 
made only in the country, and produced ar- 
guments for a superintending Providence 
drawn from the natural history of animals. 

“ Dr. Hastings’ friends seemed gratified with 
those new inlets of intellectual pleacure which 
his conversation had supplied. ‘They appeared 
to view the extension of the knowledge which 
they had imbibed with delight, as affording a 
glimpse of the wonders of the works of crea- 
tion, of which they had previously been in 
ignorance. Dr. Hastings promised, in the 
course of their visit, to produce to them in- 
numerable evidences of the Divine Power and 
Wisdom, as exemplified in the use and bene- 
fits to which created nature is made subser- 
vient for the good of his creatures. However 
warped their minds might have been by a life 
passed in the metropolis, they had too much 
intellectual feeling not to experience the 
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delight of contemplating an intelligent and 
benevolent mind, addressing itself to their 
hearts by means of objects which were im- 
mediately before them.” 

(To be continued.) 





| For “‘ The Friend.” 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 238.) 

“ As one sect of persons, by substituting 
the outward observances of religion for its in- 
ward feelings, supported their continuance in 
the practice of sins which they were unwilling 
to renounce, another made themselves easy 
by the semblance of an inward religion, inde- 
pendent of every thing outward. ‘ God,’ said 
they, ‘is satisfied, if he be honoured in heart 
and soul, although there be a deficiency of 
works in consequence of human weakness.’ 

“It was peculiar to Christianity, that it 
could find its way into men’s hearts by ad- 
dressing the fleshly knowledge and feelings 
of man, and from this fleshly, gradually, into 
a spiritual nature, while it worked upon the 
inmost foundations of human nature, and by 
communicating a divine principle of life, pro- 
duced a conduct, the consequences of which, 
in relation to the whole spiritual and moral 
life, could only develope themselves gradually 
in their full extent. In our estimate, there- 
fore, of the men of this time, who received 
this new and abundant spirit in the form 
which still clung to them from their early 
education aad habits of thought, we must be 
careful not to judge harshly of their inward 
feelings from many of the rude notions that 
still remained to them, and from which they 
could only be freed gradually by the refine- 
ment of their whole intellectual faculties. 
The great saying of the apostle may here 
often find a just application in this sense, that 
God’s treasures are received into earthen ves- 
sels, and there preserved for a long time, in 
order that the abundant power may be of 
God, and not of man. It is, therefore, a very 
superficial and unjust judgment to pass on 
men, who formed to themselves wonderful 
imaginations about God, and divine things, 
and the kingdom of God, immediately to con- 
clude, that they had nothing of Christian life 
within them. When, indeed, men of this 
sort, having been induced to believe by some 
outward or inward motives, did not, in conse- 
quence, give themselves up to the Spirit of 
Christ, so that he might complete his work 
of regeneration in them; when they still ob- 
stinately adhered to the fleshly Christ of their 
own fancy, and expected from him, though 
not now, yet hereafter, only carnal things; 
and when they would not be of those who 
having once known Christ only according to 
the flesh, would know him so no longer; we 
may conclude that they belong to those, with 
whom the seed fell among thorns, and the 
thorns grew up and choked it; they had 
heard and received the word, but their fleshly 
thoughts, which they would not renounce, 
choked the word, so that it could produce no 
fruit. Even although the expectation of a 
sensual happiness in a remote futurity, of 
which, with all the enthusiastic powers of 
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imagination, they formed to themselves such 
conceptions as would enchant their sensual 
notions, was sufficient to induce them to deny 
the appetites of the moment, and even to bear 
tortures and to meet death, nevertheless, be 
far from that real new birth, by which alone 
man can enter into the kingdom of God ; and 
the spirit of ennobling love, which is the essen- 
tial mark of a disciple of Christ, and which, 
even where something of earthly dross re- 
mains, comes forth in such manifestations as 
are not to be mistaken, at least by the spiritual 
eye,—this spirit could never have found, in 
that sort of life, access to their hearts. 

“We must, therefore, be cautious, on the 
one hand, that we do not expect to find, in 
these first days of the church, any exclusively 
golden age of purity; nor, in the visible 
church, any community, entirely glorious, 
and without spot or wrinkle; nor any thing 
of the sort; and, on the other hand, that we 
do not fail to perceive the heavenly beauty 
which really did beam through the stains and 
blemishes of the earthly church. If a man 
look only on one side or on the other ex- 
clusively, he figures to himself either some 
form of ideal perfection or some disfigured 
caricature; but an unprejudiced representa- 
tion, after unprejudiced observation, will avoid 
both these errors. 

“That which our Saviour himself, in his 
last conversation with his disciples, proclaimed 
as the mark by which his disciples might be 
known, the mark of their fellowship with him 
and their heavenly Father, and the mark of 
his glory dwelling among them—namely, that 
they should love one another,—this was as- 
suredly the prominent feature of the early 
Christian churches; a feature which did not 
fail to strike even the heathen themselves. 
The names, ‘ brother,’ and ‘sister,’ which 
the Christians interchanged, were not empty 
names; the kiss of brotherhood, which was 
bestowed on every person on his admission 
into the Christian church, and with which 
every Christian saluted another when he saw 
him for the first time, was no mere formality, 
but all this was originally an expression of 
Christian feeling, and a token of the relations 
in which Christians considered one another. 
This was the thing, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, which, in an age of cold 
selfishness, most struck the heathen—that 
men, from so many different countries, of 
such different circumstances and relations 
one with the other, and of such different de- 
grees of education, should appear in such in- 
ward harmony and union with each other; 
as, for instance, that a stranger coming into 
a town, and having made himself known to 
the Christians, through an ‘ epistola formata,. 
as a real brother Christian, immediately re- 
ceived, even from those to whom he was per- 
sonally unknown, al! the attentions and the 
support befitting a brother.” 

“In any times of public calamity in the) 
larger cities, the contrast was very striking 
between the cowardice and selfishness of the 
heathen, and the brotherly love and willing- 
ness of the Christians to sacrifice their own 
interests. We shall take a representation of 
this contrast from Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 





andria, who had an opportunity of observ; 

it in the different conduct of the heathens 
and the Christians, during a terrible pesti- 
lence in that city, in the reign of the emperor 
Gallienus. ‘That pestilence appeared to the 
heathen as the most dreadful of all things, as 
that which left them no hope; not so, how- 
ever, did it seem to us, but only a peculiar 
and practical trial. The greater part of the 
people, in the abundance of their brotherly 
love, did not spare themselves, and mutually 
attending to each other, they would visit the 
sick without fear, and ministering to them 
for the sake of Christ, they would cheerfully 
give up their life with them. Many died, 
after their care had restored others from the 
disease to health. The best among our 
brethren, some priests and deacons, and some 
who were celebrated among the laity, died in 
this manner, and such a death, the fruit of 
great piety and strong faith, is hardly inferior 
to martyrdom. Many who took the bodies of 
their Christian brethren into their bands and 
bosoms, closed their mouth and eyes, and 
buried them with every attention, soon fol- 
lowed them in death. But with the heathen 
matters stood quite differently; at the first 
symptom of sickness they drove a man from 
their society, they tore themselves away 
from their dearest connections; they threw 
the half dead into the streets, and left the 
dead unburied ; endeavouring by all the means 
in their power to escape contagion, which, 
notwithstanding all their contrivances, it was 
very difficult for them to accomplish.’ 

“In the same manner the Christians of 
Carthage let the light of their love and Chris- 
tian conduct shine before the heathen, in a 
pestilence which visited North Africa a little 
before, in the reign of Gallus. ‘The heathen 
out of cowardice left the sick and the dying, 
the streets were full of corpses, which no man 
dared to bury, and avarice was the only pas- 
sion which mastered the fear of death, for 
wicked men endeavoured to make a gain out 
of the misfortunes of their neighbours; and 
the heathen accused the Christians of being 
the cause of this calamity as enemies of the 
gods, instead of being brought by it to the 
consciousness of their own guilt and corrup- 
tion. But Cyprian required of his church, 
that they should behold in this desolating 
pestilence a trial of their dispositions. ‘ How 
necessary is it, my dearest brethren!’ he 
says to them, ‘ that this pestilence, which ap- 
pears to bring horror and destruction, should 
prove the consciences of men? It will deter- 
mine whether the healthy will take care of 
the sick, whether relations bear tender love 
one to another, and whether masters care for 
their sick servants.’ That the Christians 
should show a spirit of mutual love among 
themseives, was not sufficient to satisfy a 
bishop who formed his notions after the mo- 
del of the great Shepherd. He, therefore, 
called his church together, and addressed 
them thus: ‘If we do good only to our own 
people, we do no more than publicans and 
heathens. But if we are the children of God, 
who makes his sun shine and his rain to de- 
scend upon the just and upon the unjust, who 
sheds abroad his blessings, not on his own 
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alone, but even upon those whose thoughts 
are far from him, we must show this by our 
actions, endeavouring to become perfect even 
as our Father in heaven is perfect, and bless- 
ing those who curse us, and doing good to 
those who persecute us.’ Encouraged by his 
paternal admonition, the members of the 
church addressed themselves to the work, 
the rich cortributing money, and the poor 
their labour, so that in a short time, the 
streets were cleared of the corpses which 
filled them, and the city saved from the 
dangers of an universal pestilence. 

The peculiar nature of Christianity was 
constantly shown in this, that in the new du- 
ties it commanded, it always preserved ex- 
actly the proper medium between the opposite 
dispositions, by which the natural man, ac- 
cording as his inclinations induce him to pre- 
fer an easy estate of enjoyment or a wild and 
ardent activity, is commonly led into error. 
It is thus no uncommon thing in human life 
to observe the development of two such op- 
posite feelings, the one a cowardice which 
honours man more than God, and would sacri- 
fice all divine truth, and all the dignity of 
human nature, to the commands of earthly 
power, and the other a wild defiance of all 
existing humai institutions. Christianity gave 
its sanction to all existing human institutions 
as far as there was nothing in them which 
contravened the laws of God; it left its 
genuine professors to walk in the laws and 


where they were oppressive to them, with 
resignation and self-denial. The spirit of love 
to God, from whom as its original source all 
earthly power and order is derived, and for 
whose glory they felt themselves bound to 
submit to all the ordinances of man which 
are not at variance with his laws—the spirit 
of love to their ncighbour, which endeavoured 
through the means of such compliance to win 
him for God,—these were the feelings which 
caused them to bear this yoke with joy, and 
the consciousness of freedom in the inward 
man, because he belonged to heaven, taught 
them to see in this yoke no yoke at all; and 
while the fear of man can only bring eye- 
service, with them the looking towards Him, 
for whose sake they did every thing, instilled 
into their hearts a spirit of conscientious obe- 
dience, even where no human eye could see 
them. But then the same spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which taught them to obey man for 
the sake of God, taught them also to obey 
God rather than man, to sacrifice every con- 
sideration whatever, and to despise their pro- 
perty and their life, where human power re- 
quired from them any compliance which 
would break the laws of God; and here it 
was that Christians showed the true spirit of 
freedom, against which no despotism was 
ever able to prevail. With these feelings, 
Justin Martyr says, ‘ Taxes and customs we 
pay the most scrupulously of all men, to 
those who are appointed by you, as we were 
taught by Him. Matth. xxii. 21. Hence we 
worship only God alone, while at the same 
time we serve you willingly in all other re- 
spects, because we recognise you as our hu- 
man sovereign.’ ‘Tertullian was able to ap- 


peal to this very circumstance, and declare, 
that what the state lost in the revenues of the | 10, 21, 24, 35, 36, 41, and 46. 
temples by the extension of Christianity was 
more than counterbalanced by that which it|the year for $501 33. 
gained in taxes and customs, if they would 
only compare the readiness and fairness of|issued by the board of managers, care has 
the Christians with the false statements, &c. | been taken to admit nothing therein that was 
— were usual in the payment of these | deemed, in any degree, inconsistent with the 
uties. 


ciation of Friends, held 4th month 18th, 1837, 
the report of the proceedings of the managers 
for the past year was received and read, which 


Besides these, we have stereotyped Nos. 
We have drawn on the treasurer during 


With regard to the character of the tracts 


principles of our religious Society. In ac- 

as cordance with this view, in the examination 

Communicated for “The Frieng.” | 0f matter for publication, we have frequently 

REPORT. found it necessary to use great freedom in 

: altering and omitting such parts as were 

At the annual meeting of the Tract Asso-|thought unsuitable to be retained in their 

original form. The labour of preparation has 

thus been greatly increased ; but we have the 

satisfaction of believing that the value of the 

tracts, as vehicles for the dissemination of 

seund Christian principles, has been enhanced 
in an equal or greater degree. 

The association has now fifty-six different 
tracts, all, except one, in a stereotyped form ; 
a series of little works which may, with con- 
fidence, be placed in the hands of all, contain- 
ing nothing which can offend or injure, but 
much that may interest and instruct the va- 
rious classes of readers into whose hands they 
may happen to fall. They are of various 
lengths, from four to thirty-six pages, and 
embrace, perhaps, as great a variety, both in 


, ten matter and style, as could be expected ina 
each, the quantity of matter thus distributed | coljection of this kind. This has always been 
must exceed 600,000 pages. Of these 22,239/ kept in view, in order to adapt them to va- 


have been taken by auxiliaries, and the re-| rious classes of readers, and render them more 
mainder mostly by individuals. extensively useful. 


Besides those obtained by auxiliaries, the) We have had under consideration the pub- 
managers have furnished tracts for distribu- lication of an almanac, in which, instead of 
tion in New England, New York, New Jer-|the light and frivolous matter usually found 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,} jn those publications, we propose to furnish 
and Missouri. ; 2 reading of a serious and useful character. 

In conformity with a suggestion made at By giving the stereotype form to our tracts, 
the last annual meeting of the association, it} the managers are evabled to print them at a 
was determined by the board to make the at-| reduced expense, so as greatly to increase the 
tempt to supply congress and the legislatures! number without any considerable addition to 
of all the states of the Union, with our tracts | the cost. It becomes desirable, therefore, that 
on Oaths and Self-Defence. Various obstacles | the facilities for distribution should also be in- 
have prevented them from carrying their in-|c¢reased. The managers would invite atten- 
tention into full effect, nevertheless, they have | tion to this subject, and they believe that if 
succeeded with regard to the following states, | Friends, generally, would make themselves 
viz. in New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, | acquainted with our tracts, a more lively in- 
New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, and | terest would be created in the proceedings of 


ye ee the association, which would induce a more 
pwards of fifteen hundred tracts have been | cordial co-operation in carrying its designs 


placed on board of steam and canal boats, and | into effect. 
more than two thousand have been distributed| Signed by direction of the managers, 
in the house of refuge, house of industry, hos- Ww. Scarrercoon, Clerk. 


pital, alms-house, prisons, &c. Philadelphia, 4th month 12th, 1937. 


The number of tracts printed during the The f , 
year, is 72,071. The number remaining on © following Friends were appointed ‘to 
fill the respective offices of the association for 


hand is 53,289. ; 
We have issued during the past year six |*B€ ensuing year :— 
Clerk—Joun Carrer. 


new tracts, of which the titles are as follows, 
Treasurer—Marmanvke C. Cope. 


Viz. :— 
Managers. 
mond, 4 pages. Blakey Sharpless, § Nathan Kite, 

54. David Barelay, 4 pages. Wm. Hodgson, Jr., John C. Allen, 
55. Charity and Forgiveness, 4 pages. Thomas Booth, Wm. M. Collins, 
56. Clarinda, a pious Coloured Wo-| Alfred Cope, James Kite, 

man of South Carolina, 4 pages. | Geo. M. Haverstick, Joseph Scattergood, 
57. On Military Glory, 8 pages. Wm. Scattergood, Charles Atherton, 
58. A Memoir of Anzionetta Rebecca} Wm. Henry Brown, Edward Ritchie, 

Peters, 16 pages. Josiah H. Newbold. 


is as follows: 
To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The managers report that, during the past 
year, the circulation of our tracts has consi- 
derably increased ; and they are encouraged 
to believe that the interest of Friends in this 
concern, in various parts of the country, is 
augmenting, as is evinced by a more widely- 
extended demand. 

There have been taken from the depository 
69,833 tracts, being considerably more than 
double the distribution of the preceding year. 
As our tracts probably average about ten pages 


screenees mt LE 


No. 20. Popular Amusements, by J. Dy- 



















































































THE FRIEND. 
A 
William Hodgson, Jr., northeast corner of | been devoted exclusively to education and in-} The undersigned, being well acquainted 
Sixth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, is ap-|struction. It is intended to embrace facts and | with the accommodations of the above board. 
pointed corresponding clerk of the board of | suggestions in every department of public and | ing house, feel a pleasure in confidently and 
managers. private education, whether of males or fe-| cordially recommending the same to such of 
The annual meeting is held in the Arch | males ; to furnish a view of the progress of | their friends as may requiresa temporary re. 
Street house, on third day evening, during | improvement in education, both in the United | sidence in London :— 
the week of the yearly meeting. States.and in other countries ; and to present} John Atkinson, Kendal, Westmoreland. 
—, reviews or notices of all new works on educa-| lL. Arnoux de St. Alban, Paris. 
Selected for“ The Friend.” | tion which may be forwarded, particularly} Richard Ball, Bristol. 
REFLECTIONS ON RETIRING TO REST. | school books and books for children.” J. W. Barnes, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 
It is good when we lay on the pillow our head, , — ' ; Ww. J. Bates, M.D., Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 
Ané the silence of night all around us is spread, It is proper to notice an error in transcrib- William Bell, Belfast, Ireland. 
To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day, | ing which occurred last week, wiich, how-| Charles Bird, Philadelphia. 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. ever, was corrected in part of the impression.|_ Henry Bragg, Belfast, Ireland. 
Under the editorial head in relation to the} C. Bourn, Oriental place, Brighton. 
close of the Yearly Meeting—seventh day| Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, (one of the 
should be sizth day. proprietors of packets to Liverpool.) 
- George Darvel, Southampton. 

At the request of several of our subscri-| Samuel Rhoads, Jr., Blockley, near Phila- 
bers we copy for the information of those inte- | delphia. 
rested, the subjoined advertisement relative to| Chas. I. Fauconnet, M.D., Geneva. 
Burtt’s Boarding House, London. The facil-| John Field, Liverpool. 
ity with which a voyage across the Atlantic! Robert Garrett, Willis Town, Chester 
is now effected by means of the numerous| county, Pennsylvania. 
commodious and well appointed packets, to-| Stewart Wm. Hanna, (Island Curate, Jam.) 
gether with the various inducements of busi- William Horsnaill, Dover. 
ness, curiosity, the pursuit of health, &c.,| Thomas Hagen, Stanwell, near Windsor. 
have so increased, of latter time, the transit} John Heaton, (of the firm of Aldam, Pease, 
of visiters to the mother country, that it has| & Co., Leeds. 
become an object of importance that orderly} Humphry Howland, Poplar Grove, Aurora, 
disposed persons should not be at a loss to/ state of New York. 
find unexceptionable accommodations, espe-| 8S. A. Jefferys, Melksham, Wilts. 
cially in the great metropolis. From the res-| James Marriage, Maldon, Essex. 
pectability of the individuals whose names| Jean Margarot, Nimes, France. 
are attached to this advertisement, several} Cleardo Naudi, M.D., Island of Malta. 
of whom are well known here, the establish- 




























A day—what a trifle!—and yet the amount 

Of the days we have passed form an awful account, 

And the time may arrive when the world we would 
give, ; 

Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 


In whose service have we through the day been e“n- 
ployed, 

And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoyed ? 

Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend— 

‘To the world we are in, or the world without end ? 


Hath the sense of His presence encompass’d us round, 

Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground? 

Have our hearts turned to him with devotion most 
true, 

Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 


Have we often reflected how soon we must go 

To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of wo? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 

And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near? 


Let us thus with ourselves solemn conference hold, 

Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses enfold ; 

And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 

Nor allow them to pass unrepented away. 
BenTHam. 

































THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH, 6, 1837. 





In the account of Vittorino da Feltre, the 
Italian educator of the fifteenth century, will 
be found a remarkable instance of singleness 
of purpose, of energy and perseverance in 
surmounting difficulties, of pure disinterested- 
ness in the prosecution of the most laudable 
aims, for the attainment of the most valuable 
ends. We copy it, with some slight varia- 
tions, from a late number of the “* American 
Annals of Education.” The occasion pre- 
sents us with the opportunity of again bring- 
ing into the notice of our readers, this truly 
respectable and useful periodical, the “ An- 
nals of Education,” devoted as it is, in the 
spirit of enlightened philanthropy, to the 
promotion and improvement of education in 
its various branches, and continually replen- 
ished with articles on the subject interesting 
to every parent and every teacher. It has 
recently undergone a change in its arrange- 
ments. ‘The editorship is now principally 
confided to William A. Alcott, whose talent 
and zeal are well known, and furnish, as is 
believed, a sufficient guaranty that the ori- 
ginal and appropriate design of the publica- 

tion will be sustained. At the same time its 
former able and benevolent conductor, at pre- 
sent in Europe, will continue a contributor, 
as foreign editor. The publishers, Otis, 
Broaders & Co., of Boston, say in regard to 
it :— 

“ The Annals of Education is and ever has 


















ment thus brought into notice must be a 
very desirable one. 


bers of the Society of Friends, but is designed 
for the accommodation of such respectable 
persons, of all denominations, as may prefer 
a private residence in London rather than 
lodging at an inn ; and well-aired beds, private 
sitting-rooms, &c., &c., may generally be 
engaged from a single day or night, to any 
longer period. 





BURTT’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
No. 12, Liverpool street, Bishopsgate, London, 
Opened 201TH or 5TH Month, 1833. 
This establisiment is not confined to mem- 


Particular attention is paid to the accom- 


modation of young persons, who, on coming 
to situations in London, may require a tem- 
porary and guarded residence until they can 
be permanently settled ; and in cases where it 
may be necessary to send children to town, 
unaccompanied by any of their friends, such 
children (on receipt of timely information) 
will be’ met at the coach-offices or inns at 
which they may arrive, and every means will 
be adopted to secure their safety and comfort, 


so long as they continue under the care of the 
managers of this boarding house.—Porterage 
and country commissions charged according 
to distance and other circumstances. 

A regular charge being made for waiting, 
no servant has a right to expect any remu- 
neration on this account.—Terms for board 
and lodging, six shillings sterling per day, 
unless under special agreement owing to par- 
ticular circumstances. Jonn Burrr. 





George Pelley, Christiana, Norway. 

R. Randolph, New Hope, Pennsylvania. 

E. N. Richardson, London. 

John Rutter, Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire. 

Nathaniel Henry Taylor, London. 

John Thompson, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 

Charles Morton Valentine, Philadelphia. 

C. W. Vachell, M.D., Cardiff, Wales. 

Thomas Wright, Sutton, Isle of Ely. 

J. Yeardley, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 

*,* Information on the best mode of seeing 
the curiosities of London, and tickets for 
the gardens and museum of the Zoological 
Society, furnished to boarders without any 
charge.—To prevent imposition, foreigners 
should be cautious of purchasing “ Maps” and 
“ Guides of London” of those who offer them 
immediately on their landing. 


NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the “Concord Aux- 
ilary Bible Association of Friends’ will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house, Concord, on 
2d day, the 8th of next month, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. The female members are particularly 
invited. Jesse J. Maris, Secretary. 

Ath mo. 29th, 1837. 


The Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held in the Committee 
Room of Friends’ meeting house in Arch 
street, on 2d day, the 8th instant, at 4 
o’clock P. M. 

AsranaM L. Pennock, Secretary. 
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